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THE ART AMATEUR. 



MR. KELLOGG S ALLEGED ' LEONARDO: 



The following is from The New York Herald : 
The opening paper in The Art Amateur for June is an 
adverse criticism on " Mr. Kellogg's alleged ' Leonardo, ' " now 
on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It is accom- 
panied by a reproduction of an engraving from the publication 
" Galerie de Florence et du Palais Pitti," of an almost exactly 
similar ** Herodias," there attributed to Cesare da Sesto, a pupil 
of Leonardo, but we believe since accredited by modern critics 
to Bernardino Luini. After this rather savage attack on a pic- 
ture which, whether by the master or one of his pupils, is an ad- 
mirable one, it is curious to find in "My Note Book " that a 
large amount of space is devoted to praise of some "old mas- 
ters" lately exhibited and sold in this city. Why not treat the 
one with the extreme courtesy which was accorded to the 
others? 

We do not think that our readers will agree with the 
critic of The Herald that our calm and wholly un- 
biased inquiry into the authenticity of Mr. Kellogg's pic- 
ture is in any sense " a savage attack." If. our strictures 
seemed severe, they were so simply by the force of the 
arguments adduced. Whether Mr. Kellogg's picture is 
" an admirable one" or not is not in dispute. We 
did not undertake to discuss its merits except so far as 
they were involved in the claim that it was painted by 
Leonardo da Vinci. Inasmuch as no one, up to the 
time of the present writing, has offered to refute our 
arguments, it may be assumed that they are not to be 
overcome. As to The Herald's allusion to the com- 
mendation in " My Note Book'' of some paintings in the 
late Shaw collection, we really fail to see what possible 
bearing such remarks can have on a criticism of Mr. 
Kellogg's picture in another part of the publication. 
The "extreme courtesy" to which The Herald oddly 
takes exception in the case of the reference to Mr. 
Shaw's " old masters" did not strike us as being 
more than common civility. We do not believe 
Mr. Kellogg tvill find any lack of courtesy in our 
considering the claims of his picture, and we need hard- 
ly say that our columns are at his service for any reply 
he may desire to make through their medium. 



Miss Annie G. Morse is awarded the fourth prize of 
$200. Her design shows on a panel against a gold 
background four badly-drawn children kneeling in a 
row, two holding branches of holly and two branches 
of mistletoe. 

Out of the eight hundred contributions about five 
hundred were exhibited. The fact that the four designs 
mentioned were deemed the most worthy to receive the 
generous prizes offered by Messrs. Prang & Co. , will nat- 
urally suggest the conclusion that the other four hundred 
and ninety-six were not of much merit. It should be re- 
marked, however, that there were many well conceived 
and well executed little paintings in the exhibition, evi- 
dently by professional artists ; but that they were, for 
the most part, pictures only, and had no special appro- 
priateness to Christmastide, will account for their re- 
jection in favor of works of inferior artistic merit. 

At first sight it would seem that Messrs. Prang & 
Co. have expended two thousand dollars to very little 
purpose. But among the contributions of t he gallant 
eight hundred there is not a little clever suggestiveness 
of design, and when some of the cards have been re- 
drawn, and an experienced colorist has worked some of 
his brains into them, the result may not be so barren as 
it would seem. However this may be, it is certain 
that Messrs. Prang & Co: have shown commend- 
able enterprise in the matter, and the public will not be 
slow to appreciate the fact. 



THE PRANG COMPETITION. 



Nearly eight hundred competitors entered the lists 
for the prizes offered by Messrs. L. Prang & Co., for 
the four best original designs for Christmas cards. The 
judges, Messrs. Samuel Colman, Richard M. Hunt and 
E. C. Moore, awarded the first prize of $1000 to Miss 
Rosina Emmet, after repeated ballotings, in which the 
claims of the competitors who were known in the con- 
test only as " 1" and " M " were seriously considered. 
The design, which is on a rectangular panel placed 
lengthwise, shows against a gold background, with a 
broad border of white flowers, four choristers in sur- 
plices singing an anthem, while a fifth accompanies 
them on a somewhat primitive looking violin. A diago- 
nal line divides the field behind into two parts. In the 
upper section is a dark blue sky with golden stars, across 
which spreads a band of passion flowers ; while on the 
lower left-hand corner, against an olive-green back- 
ground, stands a shepherd clad in brown, with sheep. 
He has dropped his crook at the appearance of an 
angel proclaiming good tidings. Across the bottom 
of the card are the words " In Excelsis Gloria, Amen." 
The design is pretty, neatly executed, and shows a high 
degree of refinement that characterizes all of Miss Em- 
met's work ; but it lacks originality of conception, and, 
considering its rather ritualistic character, we do not 
suppose that it will be the most popular of Messrs. 
Prang's Christmas cards. 

The second prize of $500 was awarded to Mr. Alex- 
ander Sandier, an able architect and draughtsman. 
His design, which has no particular charm, except con- 
ventional French prettiness, shows, set in an oval 
panel, against a wintry background, a comely maiden, 
with a short red cloak and no head covering, bending 
forward with her right hand to her lips, blowing us a 
kiss. 

Mr. Alfred Fredericks, who takes the third prize of 
$300, gives us on a blue background, in an upright rec- 
tangular frame studded with the heads of jolly little 
cherubim, a representation of the infant Jesus in the 
manger ; a golden star, four points of which suggest 
the form of the cross, supporting him on his bed of 
straw. Above the child is a white dove, and under- 
neath are the words, " The blessings of this hallowed 
time be upon you." This is a very creditable design, 



METROPOLITAN MUSEUM FINANCES. 



It appears from a glance at the annual report of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, which* comes to hand too 
late for extended notice, that the debt has materially 
increased since the statement of last year. Mr. Avery 
has been paid $25,000 on account of the purchase of his 
collection of Oriental porcelains, and $10,000 is still due 
him. Only $21 ,008 was subscribed to meet this account, 
and $4000 had to be borrowed to make up the sum of 
the first payment. Thus the Museum has to provide for 
the interest on $14,000 in addition to the purchase 
money. The Cesnola collections have absorbed the 
enormous sum of $121,866.98, and the Museum still 
owes General Cesnola $17,000, on which it is also pay- 
ing interest. It is exasperating to think of the folly 
of spending $175,000 on these two items while the 
Museum is miserably lacking in such primary essen- 
tials of equipment as might be had for a few thousand 
dollars. 

In the account of expenditures, salaries are given as 
$1164.50. This can hardly mean more than those of 
the director's two assistants. The pay of watchmen, 
engineers, etc., is possibly included in the item, '* Main- 
tenance, $4135.60." The director's salary is not men- 
tioned ; but we suppose that it is included in the item, 
" Equipment of the new building, $14,999.56," We 
are only allowed to guess as to these mysteries. We 
hope that we are not captious in suggesting that the 
tax-paying public would like a little enlightenment on 
the subject. 



The American museums are to be congratulated on 
the appointment of Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent and Mr. 
Henry de Morgan by the French Government as its 
agents in this country, to facilitate, in connection with 
them, scientific expeditions and effect exchanges of 
anthropological specimens. Both gentlemen are 
learned archaeologists, and are the pioneers of their pro- 
fession in the United States. The French Government 
is making large anthropological collections for the 
museum in Paris, and desires certain old Indian relics, 
probably to be found in duplicate here, which it will 
be glad to exchange for its own duplicates of articles 
which are lacking In the collections of our American 
museums. General di Cesnola, the director of the 
Metropolitan Museum, we are sure will be happy to 
cooperate with Messrs. Feuardent and De Morgan in 
their new undertaking. 





The London art critics are just now enjoying the 

pleasure of writing up the " Hermes" of Praxiteles, a 

-cast of which was only lately received at the British 

Museum ; while the good people of our Boston have 

luxuriated for nearly a year in the possession of one. 



PS Jhh JSoob. 



HE leading article of the June 
number of The Magazine of 
Art, entitled "Queen Vic- 
toria and Art," is accompa- 
nied by four engravings from 
etchings by Her Majesty. 
These illustrations, although 
introduced in the body of 
the article, have been care- 
fully printed on a tinted 
ground to give it the appearance of the original India 
paper. Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. indeed 
have done what they could to make Her Majesty's draw- 
ings presentable. But they could not make Her Majesty 
an artist. The etchings consist of two little studies 
of a child with leathery hair and wooden anatomy 
and two dogs' heads, declared in the queen's own 
handwriting to be " from nature." Prince Albert, 
who aided and abetted Her Majesty in her art studies, 
is represented in the article by a dog's head, fairly 
drawn but hardly less amateurish. None but royal 
amateurs, I suppose, would be without candid friends 
to dissuade them from publishing such weak attempts. 
However, in spite of the intrinsic worthlessness of the 
etchings, they are interesting on account of their author- 
ship, and the publishers are to be commended for their 
enterprise in inducing royalty to contribute to the at- 
tractions of their excellent magazine. 

* 

* * 

Scribner's Monthly for July opens with the 
second installment of Mr. William C. Brownell's " The 
Younger Painters of America." The wood-cut of Mr. 
Henry Muhrman's " The Bather," taking his biennial 
bath, is very interesting ; the gratifying but irregular 
progress of the ablution in restoring the normal color is 
faithfully defined. More pleasing in subject is the en- 
graving of Mr. Will H. Low's " Reverie," showing a 
young lady of the first French Empire caressing a 
graceful hound. If the sandaled feet of the maiden are 
not as satisfactorily represented as they might be, the 
engraver has shown much skill in his work on the dog. 
" Autumn Afternoon in Berkshire," after Mr. Abbott 
H. Thayer's picture, is as soft and agreeable to the eye 
as " Early Spring," after Mr. W. S. Macy, is stringy 
and mechanical-looking. A " Head of an old French 
Peasant Woman," by Frederick P. Vinton, is skilfully 
cut by Mr. Kilburn. It cannot be said, however, that 
the engraver's art has done much to help Mr. Geo. D. 
Brush's " Miggles," the drawing of which is very vul- 
nerable. How much more effective an autographic 
photo-process plate may be than a laboriously and ex- 
pensively engraved wood block may be seen by com- 
paring the portrait of Bjornstjerne Bjomson with the 
blotchy, exaggerated Coney Island cuts on pages 353 
and 356. The illustrations " Up in the Tower," V The 
Oriental Hotel," and a cut by Mr. J. P. Davis, which 
accompanies the instalment of the article on Peter the 
Great, show what good engravings one may find in 
Scribner's Monthly when sensationally "artistic" ef- 
fects are not aimed at. 

* * 

Here is a story from Boston about a funny ex- 
ploit of a Harvard professor some years ago. He was 
passing through the Dresden Gallery in which hangs 
Correggio's famous "Reading Magdalen," and it so 
happened that, as he approached the picture, a clever 
young artist was just finishing a fine copy of it. So fine, 
indeed, was this copy that the professor gladly bought 
it, and, after his return home, sent it to be handsomely 
framed. The frame-maker inspected it attentively and 
asked where it was bought. "In Dresden," responded 
the proud professor. " And how much, if I may be so 
inquisitive, did you pay for it?" The professor ex- 
plained that the seller was in straitened circum- 
stances, and was glad to take seven dollars. " Ah !" 
was the response, " we sell those chromos for four dol- 
lars." The professor blandly explained that the 
picture was a copy—he was sure, for the artist 
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put the finishing touches on it in his presence. ** But 
here,*' said the frame-maker, equally bland, " is 
Prang's name in the corner !" The discomfited pro- 
fessor was compelled to acknowledge that he had been 
the victim of a clever Dresden " dodge." 



Scribner's Monthly is responsible for the fol- 
lowing : 

There was a young lady named Nancy, 
Who for bric-a-brac had such a fancy, 

That a family jar 

'Twixt her ma and her pa 
Delighted the soul of Miss Nancy. 



There is a Tile Club in a certain American city, and 
in that club there is an Irish member. Last spring, 
when the question of contributing pictures in aid of the 
Irish Relief Fund was under discussion, the I. M. was 
asked if he should contribute. " Oh, no !" " Indeed ! 
Why not ? Haven't you been asked to give anything ?" 
" Oh, yes ! but my family left Ireland a hundred years 
ago, and that was relief enough." 

*** 
The following suggestive lines by a New Jersey 
lady are commended to any brilliant colorist in 
quest of a subject : 

CAIRO. 

A pointed arch, broad-ribbed in white and red, 
Drawn sharp above against the brilliant blue, 
Below confused with endless surging through 

Of stately shoulder and high-turbaned head, 

Scattered just there by earners swinging tread. 
For background this. And here in fullest view 
Where costly stuffs the low divan bestrew, 

A snowy mule by Nubian slave-boy led ; 
And seated high upon the milk-white ass. 
Careless of halting so that none may pass t 

A bearded sheik uplifts a silken fold, 

Yellow as saffron, shot with shining gold, 
While waving smoke from braziers wrought in brass 

Across the heaped gorgeousness is rolled. 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 



The United States seems to be the natural refuge 
for brothers of great European artists. There used to 
be in Boston a brother of Millet. Mr. Leman Israels, 
a New York journalist, is a brother of the great Dutch 
painter of that name. A brother of Hans Makart, who 
drew in pen and ink with almost mechanical precision, 
was a few years ago a familiar figure in the sanctum 
of a New York editor, and a brother of Detaille deco- 
rated fans for Tiffany. 

* * * 

Batta, the violoncellist, fearing that like most artists 
he might be tempted to part too freely with his earn- 
ings, and having a daughter to provide for, has, I am 
told, invested them in a curious manner. He has 
bought a violoncello that belonged to the celebrated 
Dupont, and which he believes will always fetch at 
least $12,000, and has had Meissonnier paint his 
portrait playing on the instrument, and the picture 
is worth six or eight thousand dollars more. So that at 
his death if all else fails, his daughter will have a " dot. " 

*** 
MR. KRUEGER, the photographer, has produced from 
life, by the aid of the camera, a clever composition 
which may be called "The Amateur Artist.'* It 
depicts a mischievous urchin, on a chair, adding a 
mustache to a handsomely-framed portrait of a lady, 
while a joyous little accomplice regards the performance 
with evident interest. The accessories of background 
are simple and appropriate. It is surprising that 
photography is not more generally used than it is for 
the production of such pictures. An enterprising pho- 
tographer who is also an artist might produce at very 
slight expense series of cabinet pictures representing 
such bits of genre as this, which, one would think, 
would sell readily if put properly before the public. 

* 
* * 

THE result of the four days' sale of the W. T. Shaw 
collection of paintings, antiquities, and bric-a-brac 
certainly seems to confirm to the utmost the contemptu- 
ous opinion entertained in Europe of American art 
connoisseurship. The affair, under proper management, 
might have been a San Donato sale on a small scale. 
As it was, it was an arrant failure. Mr. Shaw showed 
good^aith throughout in leaving the matter entirely in 
the hands of the public, and the public in return gave 
him about twelve thousand dollars for what must 
originally have cost at least a hundred thousand dollars. 
With the exception of The New York World, no news- 



paper showed any appreciation of the many valuable 

pictures and " objets de vertu'' in the collection, and 

no report whatever of the results of the sale has been 

published up to the present writing. The World's 

appreciation was due to the admirable connoisseurship 

of its editor, Mr. William H. Hurlburt, who bought 

largely and discriminately. " The Chaste Susanna," 

which there seems no reason to doubt is a genuine 

Johanes, was knocked clown to him at $115. It is 

worth $1000. He bought the " Muscipula," by Sir 

Joshua Reynolds, for $120. It is worth $2000. The 

charming little fruit piece by Martel, he got for $35. 

* 
* * 

Another undoubted connoisseur and wise buyer was 
the eminent artist, Mr. Frederick E. Church, a trustee 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, which, with its 
usual enterprise, by the way, bought nothing, Mr. 
Church paid $525 for the Salvator Rosa, which is 
worth about $5000 ; $50 for the beautiful little " Steyn- 
wick ;" $700 for the " Ecce Homo" attributed to Rem- 
brandt, and $380 for the " Santa Rosa," attributed to 
Murillo, and believed by Mr. Church to have been 
painted by him. Mr. Parsons, of Madison Avenue, 
gave $42 for/ the portrait of Lady Kingston, attributed 
to Sir Peter Lely. A few pictures were passed for want 
of bidders. The little paheh portraits of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Henry VIII. went for $60 and $5^ respect- 
ively. Lanthier, the dealer, Who picked up a number of 
bargains each day of the sale, paid only $30 for a genu- 
ine Hondius, which is worth several hundred. 

*** 
It would be tedious to name in detail the sacrifices of 
the numerous admirable " objets d 'art" at this unlucky 
sale. A few examples will suffice to show that here, as 
in the case of the '-old masters" referred to, a few well 
informed persons knew how to profit by the mismanage- 
ment of the affair. James Graham, a dealer in second- 
hand furniture, paid $90 for the superb old Sevres clock 
(lot 444) pitifully described in the catalogue as " French 
clock, very handsome." Sypher promptly gave him 
$130 for his bargain. If you want to buy that clock 
now, you will find it in Sypher' s show window. See 
whether he will sell it for less than $500 ! There was 
another clock (lot 785) in the sale— also Sevres, of the 
finest kind— three and a half feet high, with several 
admiraWy painted medallions. Such a piece as this 
with the next two lots, consisting of two magnificent 
Sevres candelabra, will sell readily any day in Paris for 
$2500. The three lots were knocked down for $720 to 
Mr. Edward Kearney, who may be remembered as the 
largest buyer at the Harper sale. The fact that the 
pieces were Sevres at all was not mentioned in the 
ignorantly compile'd catalogue. 

* * 

Lanthier bought some bargains no lessastonish- 
ing. The superbly sculptured marble bust of Mary 
Stuart by Giovanni Emanueli, worth four or five hun- 
dred dollars, was knocked down to him for $36, and a 
magnificent pair lof bronzes worth about five hundred 
for $120. Mr. S. L. M. Barlow bought freely of the 
Oriental fabrics, and with much judgment. Mr. John 
Wolfe got a fine cashmere dressing-gown for $47. It is 
a pity that some of the jade collectors were not present. 
They would not have allowed that* very curiously carved 
Indian female figure on a leaf (comically described in 
the catalogue, as '" Ceylon basket containing Japanese 
Venus in shell,") to have been sacrificed for three dol- 
lars, or that fine large cabinet specimen of uncut jade to 
have gone for a paltry fifteen. 

* * 

This was indeed a curious collection of Mr. Shaw's, 
ranging in variety all the way from an Egyptian sar- 
cophagus and mummy to a modern cashmere shawl and 
a Sevres ormulu clock ! ^When the antiquities were 
reached in the catalogue there seemed to be no especial 
interest among the audience, except for the possession 
of some trifling nick-nacks with scarcely a money 
value. As a rule, the good things were sacrificed and 
the worthless ones brought high prices. 

* 
*■*'•.- 

A LARGE number of Assyrian cylinder seals (used 

for making endless impressions) were eagerly snapped 

up, to be mounted for jewelry, without the least regard 

to their relative condition. Some were well preserved, 

with inscriptions intact, and others had the designs. 

wholly obliterated ; but they sold indiscriminately for 

from $10 to $20 each, many which went at the higher 



price being worth, at a liberal estimate, not more than 
$3 or $4. A peck or so of scarabei, of common glazed 
clay, worth at most $2 or $3 a piece, sold readily for 
three times their value. Onescarabeus(lot6i7), of real 
historic interest and worth probably $100, was sold for 
$47. A quantity of '* Assyrian seals" — actually late 
Roman, although found in Assyria — such as can be 
bought by the hatful at Bagdad at sixpence a piece, 
sold at preposterous prices ; one (lot 427), worth about 
a quarter, went for $12, and some a little better than 
the rest went for about $30 apiece. The only really 
valuable one of them all was lot 214, and that was 
valuable only because of the material, which was onyx. 
A large number of poorly executed little glazed clay 
representations of the mummy (called " Osiris" in the 
catalogue) none of which were worth more than $4, 
sold at from $5 to $12 apiece. 



* 
* * 



Three really interesting lots, but comparatively 
valueless, on account of their damaged condition, were 
the Egyptian mummy and coffin, which was knocked 
down to Sarony, the photographer, for $45 ; a large 
ancient sarcophagus, which sold for $60; and a large 
papyrus, which went for $37. The mummy, if com- 
plete, would have been worth about $200 ; but it was 
spoilt by some one searching in it for possibly hidden 
jewels or papyri. The sarcophagus, the second named 
lot, was a very interesting one, and of great antiquity. 
On the sides were inscribed the forty-four command- 
ments of the Egyptians, which were in force centuries 
before the time of Moses. It is said that the miss- 
ing lid of the sarcophagus is in The Louvre. If this be 
a fact, the buyer of the lot has a bargain. The papy- 
rus which was sold (lot 702), was written probably 
about 1000 B.C. If well preserved it would be worth 
about $500. 

* * 

Among the antiquities, the two most valuable lots in 
the sale were knocked down to Mr. G. L. Feuardent. 
The first of these, which he got for $210— his bid being 
Jhe odd $10 above that of the representative of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art— was a stone slab about 
eight feet by four, sawn from an ancient palace in 
Nineveh, on which was engraved in basso-rilievo 
the portrait of one of the deified kings of Assyria. Mr. 
Shaw paid $500 for it, besides a good deal of money 
to have it transported to this country. While in our 
enlightened country there is a law practically prohibi- 
tory of the importation of such relics of antiquity, in the 
Ottoman Empire there is a law prohibiting the expor- 
tation of such objects. Mr. Shaw consequently found 
that the removal of his treasure was an enterprise not 
only of considerable pecuniary cost, but also one of 
decided personal risk. To conceal the character of the 
stone he had it whitewashed, and, in that condition, 
put upon a raft and carried a distance of three hundred 
miles to Bagdad. There it was taken by steamer to 
the mouth of the Tiger, and thence it was shipped to 

San Francisco. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Feuardent' s other bargain (the lot cost him 
$60— about a fifth of its value) is the ground plan in 
stone (four feet long by three feet wide, and ten inches 
thick) of the Temple of Heliopolis, called "On" in 
the Old Testament. Three sides are covered with 
hieroglyphics and admirably sculptured basso-relievos, 
ingeniously protected by being sunken within the pro- 
jecting sides of the stone. The model is unique and of 
curious historical interest. In connection with the ap- 
proaching advent of The New York World's Obelisk, 
it may be remarked that every ancient Egyptian temple 
had such an obelisk on each side of the entrance, and 
that this model shows the exact positions that they oc- 
cupied. As The World's Obelisk is to be placed on an 
eminence near the Metropolitan Museum of Art, it may 
be hoped that some one will buy this model for the 
museum, to be studied there in connection with that in- 
teresting monolith. 

* * 

By the way, I fear that the publication of figures show- 
ing the great number of visitors to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, as an evidence of the popularity of the exhibition, 
is misleading. The large attendance seems due mainly 
to the situation of the building ; for the number of vis- 
itors is miserably small when a trifling admission fee is 
charged. The old wooden arsenal in the Central Park, 
I am told, for instance, has often as many as ten thou- 
sand visitors a clay, MONTEZUMA. 



